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ADVANTAGES OF THE STRICTLY SYLLOGISTIC FORM IN PHILOSOPHY 


Most textbooks of Philosophy written in the vernacular either entirely 
neglect the syllogistic form in their argumentation or observe it only very loose- 
ly- Undoubtedly it is not attractive, demands close attention, lacks the easy 
flow of the newspaper article and the works of fiction, and does not appeal to 
the average reader. Undoubtedly too, at times it makes the argumentation longer, 
because it brings out the necessity of proving statements that are readily taken 
for granted in an essay, precisely because they are, so to speak, smuggled in be- 
tween a number of statements that need no proof. 


Consequently the idea prevails pretty generally that Formal Logic, and 
above all the rules for the simple and hypothetical syllogisms, those "meaningless 
verses" of "Barbara, Celarent" and "Sit Minor affirmans, Major vero generalis" 
are better forgotten as soon as the tract on Formal Logic with its "Specimen logi- 
cum" is finished. 


And yet, those rules if kept in mind by student as well as graduate have 
their great advantage. Years ago the Fortnightly Review reported how theologians 
in the East and West were at great pains to solve an objection which consisted of 
a theologically correct Major premiss and an equally unassailable Minor, but had 
a conclusion that was wrong. The learned men heaped distinctions on distinctions 
and yet everybody felt that the difficulty was not answered properly. At last one 
had the rather uncommon idea of looking up the rules for the syllogism and found 
that the true solution lay in pointing out the fault against one of the long for- 
gotten eight rules. 


It can not be denied that frequently the best answer to a specious ob- 
jection lies in showing the rule for the syllogism that is not observed in it. 
The writer of this article remembers how some years ago one of his former pupils, 
then a student of Medicine, came to him in a veritable agony of soul. The profes- 
sor of Anatomy, a dyed in the wool Darwinist, had advanced the arguments of 
Haeckel in such a specious form that the poor young man feared he had to give up 
his faith in the Bible, and came to his former professor as to his last resort. 
To solve his doubts he was merely made to formulate those proofs in syllogistic 
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oe and shown how every one of them in reality either did not distribute the 
aes Term or made the mistake of concluding in a conditienal syllogism by as- 
certing in the Minor premiss the corditionate and affirming the condition in she 
-onclusion; or, in other words, that every one cf those so-called proofs resembled 
either this syllogism: "Every old woman has a nose. But Theodore Roosevelt has 

4 nost. Therefore Theodere Roosevelt is an old woman", er the other: "If it 
rains the streets must become wet. But the streets become wet. Therefore, 1t 


rains, ond yet it does not rain, but the street department is flushing the 
streets. 


But what is the advantage of those cabalistic words: "Babara, Bramantip. 
Celarent, Darapti, Felapton," etc.? It happens at times that the syllogism is s 
eoRoaed aoe ee third or fourth figure, which offer svecial difficulties. Those 
Bos, CrSse)-6,> Bysitela one immediately to which ferm of the first figure it has 
to be reduced, and those p's, m's, c's indicate what change has to be made to 
get that form. The writer can confess that they have helped him materially in 
his efforts to get short and clear syllogisms for his text and to show the students 
the fallacies of epponents. If nothing else, they are at least a saving ef time 
and with that small mechanical work they direct one to do one secures a truly 
Scientific result. Hence even in the Senier Philosophy I insist on my students ap- 
plying them. : 


The syllogistic form, moreover, if strictly kept enables one often 
enough to judge about the validity ef a reasen alleged for a statement, and to 
detect fallacies. Take an instance of common life. How many have been misled 
by the specious assertions of Henry George. They heard George say that site value 
may not be oweé by the individual because he has not produced it. In this the 
author of Sakgle Tax affirms a general principle to the effect that nobody may have 
a right to owm a thing he has not produced. Though that Major of his syllegism 
is not stated, yet it underlies the entire system. Put it clearly ane ask whether 
the owner of an apple tree may not own the apples grom on it, though neither he 
nor any man who ever owned that tree did so much as turn a finger for that tree. 


All sciences ang and many truths of practical life are based on general 
principles; and the syllogism will show whether the correct reason is given. 
Nobody will gainsay a statement like this: "In the war of 1900 the Japanese 
were victorious over the Russians because they were braver than their opponents." 
But is this really the full reason? If so, this pinciple must be true: "Every 
battle is won by the braver of the two combatants." But is this correct? If not, 
you have not given the full reason. 


We pessess a telling proof for the efficaciousness of the syllogism in 
the manner in which the reformers of the sixteenth century acted. They constantly 
decried the scholastic method as soulless, and they had a gaod reason for doing so. 
For when they were required to put their proofs into syllogistic form, the unten- 
ableness of their contention became only too clear. Hence also the famous Leib- 
nitz, when engaged in a controversy that seemed to become interminable, at last 
proposed to use syllogisms; this expedient settled the question very soon. 


A third advantage consists in the valuable aid the syllogism offers the 
memory. Frequently the student will complain that it is impossible to remember all 
the arguments required in a repetition and for an examination. But the memory work 
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for a student who is vell drilled in the 444 of currect syllogisms is ceduced by at 
least fifty percent. For if the proposition is proserly worded and the argument 
put in strictly syllogistic farm, the thesis to be proved must be exestiy Like the 
€onclusion of the main syllogism and, therefore, it will give him the major andi 
minor terme All he has to impress on his memory in this case will be the middle 
term. He knows that to form the major premiss he must connect that middle term 
with the predicate of his thesis, and that for his minor premiss he must connect 
it with the subject of the thesis. A look/ at the premisses will tell him whether 
they are evident or consist of propositions previously proved. If not, a few words, 
clues, will have to be remembered to prove them. If the proof is indirect, he has 
to impress this en his mind and the wrong conclusion that would follow. If the 
syllogism is hypothetical, let him simply make a short memorandum like this: "“If.. 
then this", or "if not, then this". The writer's experience in the classroom has 
shown him what good results will follow from such a practice, and how agreeably 
surprised the students are when they find with what comparative ease the nevessary 
memory work can be done. 


It may perhaps not be amiss to add a few illustrations. Let the thesis 
to be proved be: "The human intellect is a positively immaterial faculty’ and let 
the argument be taken from the simple acts of that faculty. The student may thus 
impress the argument on his memory: "The intellect is a simple faculty because in 
the assent it give s to a truth it performs a simple act." The predicate of the 
thesis is: "A positively immaterial faculty." This he conneots with the middle 
term to form the major premiss and says: "Every faculty which performs simple acts 

is an immaterial faculty." The subject of the conclusion is: "The human intel- 
lect." He co nnects it with the middle term and gets the minor premiss: "But the 
human intellect performs simple acts." The conclusion consists of the words of 
the thesis and will not bothe r him. 


Now he examines the major premiss and finds that it is neither evident 
nor has it been proved before. But he can easily remember that the effect can 
never be greater than the cause and that the simple is more perfect than the com- 
posite, and in this he has the proof for the major premiss. To prove the minor 
premiss he need know only "assent to a truth." 


Not much harder is the work if the syllogism is hypothetical or the proof 
indirect. Take as illustration the proposition: "The vital principle is substan-~ 
tial." The student can remember this: "If not, then accidental; but not an ac-~ 
cident of matter, because higher than matter; nor of another substance, because 
the n not the ultimate source of life." 


We might call attention also to another great advantage that lies in the 
use of the strictly syllagistic form, namely that it brings out the reali point, the 
"punctum saliens"” of the argument. If we pay attention to the manner in which engo 
priests that have been educated in seminarieé in which the strict scholastic me- 
thod is not in vogue, ~ as is the case in so many seminaries of Central Europs ~ 
we are struck by the fact that they are apt to miss the cardinal point and cling t:- 
accidentals, that do not possess the "vis argumenti". And this leads us to anotn- 
er advantage, namely the conviction, the intellectual security, that is produced 
by the claar pe rception of the force of the proof. Hence even great orators wher 
Summing up proofs not unfrequently resort to the syllogism. 
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In wiew of all this the writer can not but lament the fact that ever 
Catholic authors, 1ik&® Dr. Dubray in his textbook, entirely discard the syllogis- 
tic form and adopt the style of modern non-Catholic philosophers by the const2nt 
use of expressions like this:" It would, therefore, seem", even when they are 
proving solidly established truths.. Such methods must naturally create the im- 
pression that these verities are only probable. We should certainly whow pro- 
per modesty in speaking and writing, but we ought not to make harmful concessions 
to the spirit of Pragmatism that is poisoning the modern mind. "Dogmatizing” is 
contrary to sound Philosophy, but to state as certain what is solidly proved is 
not dogmatizing. Let us have the courage of our convictions and not be afraid to 
state as certain what is proved to be certains 


Fe Je He, Sede 


IDEAS AND PHANTASMS 


One day a young pupil of mine of the class of Logic came up t: my room 
and in great joy made this statement: "I got an idea”. "What may it be?" queried 
I, and he told me at once, "I am going to make a list of definitions in Logic”. 

Fine", said I. At the same time I wondered if he really knew the distinction 
which we had just treated in class, between ideas and phantdsms. So I asked him 
and he had to admit that he did not. I said that I was not at all surprised and 
then at his earnest request proceeded to give a thorough but simple explanation 
of the matger, in terms somewhat as follows. "In the first place, you ought not 
to call that an idea. It is rather two ideas, namely the idea of making a list 
of definitions and the idea of its usefulness for yous Seeing that the one is 
the other, you have therefore made the judgment "It is good to make such a list, 
hence I will do it.” Does this not correspond to the definition we gave of a judg 
ment ? 


"But how about one single idea? We are allowed to talk about this even 
though we hardly ever stop at one idea but immediately compare two and hence make 
a judgment. An idea, as you know, is the fepresentation of an object in the mind 
of the person who is the subject of the idea. A sensation, on the other hand, is 
the act by which we merely experience a thing as it affects us here and how. 


"For example, if you look out the window and see a street-car gaing by, 
you first have a sense perception of the object passing bye It is of a single 
concrete ohjecte You also at once,practically, have an intellectual idea of this 
individual conerete object. At this point the distinction between the two is 
hare to see, because our intellect acts at once upon the matter presented to it 
by the senses. But the distinction is there all the same. 


"Wherein do they differ? Let us see. No sonner do you see that con- 
crete moving object than there arised in your mind the word ‘car'. Pause a moment 
and consider what made that word come to your mind. You say it was the abject 
itself. Take up your paper and read the headlines or anything for that mavter, 
and all at once the siren eall of the fire department reaches your ears. Ferhaps 
the word *car' or 'Packard' will again come to your mind. The term ‘car' is a 
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common noun, as you kno from your English grimmar. You know from experience 

that it applies equally as vell to a bus xs to a freight-car. Now if you hear 

the word 'car', independently of any actual sensation of such an object, what 

kind of a picture do you get in your mind? You may conjure up dad’s "Pierce- 
Arrow’ and you my fancy you see the Pullman on hich you last slept. These phan- 
tasms will rccompany your mental processes 111 the time; but the point I ‘vish to 
make is thet you can, if you wish, think simply of any vehicle, possessing any 
form, color, purpose, and not restrict yourself to some particular kind of car. 


"You then have what we have described as aff universal idea of a car. It 
can be applied to any one of a million, and in its true end full sense. Phiie- 
sophers ‘vould say that you have prescinded from the individuating notes of all cars 
and centered your attention on that one note which they all have in common, i-ee, 
"carness'. 


We do this aptt of thing athousand times a day. It is no uncommon feat. 
You say 'thing' when you do not know enough about something to give it its proper 
names You have pissed over all of its notes except this one, name): 'entity', 
although you may not have been conscious of such « wonderful act. It is true all 
the same. The same thing hippens when you sperk of justice, virtue, and so forth. 
You ire considering one note of a thing «part from the object with which it is iden- 
tified. 


"Nowt to go back to the example of the car. You must admit that you have 
a-univers:1 idea-of this. Moreover you can classify further and apply the term 
street-car, Ford car, and so on to a whole group of objects. Now it is absurd to 
imagine any such freakish thing as a universal car existing in the tangible order 
of things outside of our minds. It would have to be not of this or that color or 
shape but of no color or shipe at all to correspond to our universal notion of 
‘car's. No one has ever hid any sense-perception of such a thing. Sense percep- 
tions are all particular mi determined to a fixed group of qualities. Clearly, 
then, there is a difference bet'reen intellectual ideas end sense perception. 


"You use common nouns in almost every sentence you utter and so it ought 
to be easy for you to grasp this difference between a universal idea and a parti- 
cular sense perception. Language simplifies ind classifies things wonderfully. 

We use it without much attention to the wonderful acts of which it is the result. 
Our language ‘mould be too bulky to be contrined in any dictionary if words did not 
have more thin one object to which they could be applied. Now since Aniversal 
cars or horses ire perceived to exist outside our minds, and since we all still 
have millions of these universil ideas in our minds, sense perception and intellec- 
tual perception must be two separate and distinct things." 


I could see that my friend was not yet satisfied, so I asked him what was 
his trouble. "Well," said he, "we must get our ideas from the outside world by 


the use of our senses.» Perhips ideas are only a collection of sensations properly 
arranged in our minds.” 


"Many philosophers nowadays have that same difficulty about ideas," I re- 
plied, "but that's because they fail to understand what is meant by universal ideas, 
Could one ever get a universal car in the real world about us by merely adding 
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together an immense number of particular cars? Obviously note And still 

al our sensations are of single and individual objects. An addition of indivi- 
duals will never make a universal in the sense in which we have explained. You 
might get a heap of things but never a universal thing: So, too, you cannot ar- 
range these single individual sensations in any possible manner so as to get 
what is represented by a universal idea, rightly understood. They all represent 
by WuNizkiex fixed qualities of certain objects, while universal ideas represent 
notes common to a class of individuals sometimes quite didsimilar. Sensations 
and phantasms are changeable and ideas have always the same meaning. 


"Moreover, an intellectual act is required for a universal idea. The senses 
cannot do this sort of intellectual precision; this selecting, from things which 
appear to be altogether different, a something in which they are all the same. 
You will strive in vain, with 211 the senses that you have, to get some sense~ 
experience of rationality without at the same time picturing or seeing some parti- 
cular ‘animal rationale’. But by an easy reasoning process we can represent to 
ourselves rationality without including at the same time animality, even as we can 
conceive 'car' without meaning this particular kind of car." 


My friend once thought that knowledge was all gotten from the objects of 
sensee Now he does not know where he does get it from. If ideas and sensations 
are so different how can one be the cause of the other? I have promised to answer 
this question for him when we begin our study of "the Origin of ideas”. 


Vincent V. Herr, Se Je 


INDUCTIVE PROCESSES. 


The treatment in so short a paper of so abstruse a subject as induction 
must necessarily be eclectic. Logicians have written volumes about it, discussing 
its history from the Eray YH ¥4 of Aristotle down through the inductive logicians 
to the students of research who employ it so widely today in the world of science. 
They have discussed, too, and frequently disagreed on its nature, as well as its 
relations to the universal laws of Uniformity of Nature and of Causation. In 
this paper I shall try, as briefly as is consonant with my subject, to mark its 
aifferences from and relations to deductive or "apriori" reasoning, to make clear 
its nature, and to point out its possibility and its processes. 


Deductive reasoning presents very little difficulty to the reasonable and 
ready mind. It is simply a process of the mind passing from the more general to 
the less goneral; from a universal principle to a less universal principle which 
falls under it. Deduction is otherwise knom as the "a priori” or syllogistic 
form of reasoning, for which a universal truth is absolutely essential. We can 
never come to a conclusion or deduce any truth which is not a part of a previous 
statement, or perhaps the whole of the previous statement; but never can our 
conclusion be more extensive than our premisses. These universal statements, or 
truths, or propositions, or judgments, as they are variously called, may be 
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either affirmative or negative. To illustrate: Every square has four right 
angles; this figur is a square; therefore this figure has four right angles. 
Here we have a conclusion deduced from a universal affirmative propositicn. in 
the following syllogism, however, our deduction is made from a universal negitive 
froposition: Cork will not sink in water; this cube is cork; therefore tni.s 
cube will not sink in water. 


To proceed, however, to deductive or syllogistic reasoning at all we must 
have universal judgments. Where do we get them? In the first place, universal 
judgments are of two kinds, analytic and synthetic. By analysis we mean the 
breaking up or dividing of a whole into its parts; and by synthesis ve mean the 
bringing together of the parts to make a whole. This frequently quoted illustra- 
tion may help to clear up the two notions: we analyse water, break it up into 
its parts, and we get Hydrogen and Oxygen; we synthesize Hydrogen and Oxygen, bring 
them together or unite them, and we get water. 


In the two syllogisms stated above we have exemplified both the analytic and 
synthetic universal judgments. In the first, "every square has four right angles, 
we have what is termed the analytic universal judgment; i.e., a ivdgment whose 
subject and predicate are found on analysis to be objectively identical. That is 
to say that the predicate and the subject are necessarily and essential ly bound 
together. The existence of one postulates the existence of the other. In this 
case, if the figure did not have four right angles it simply would not represent 
what I mean by a squaree Thus, the whole is greater than its part; every square 
has four sides$; two parallel lines will never cross. These are further examples 
of the analytic universal. It is evident that the predicate is absolutely es- 
sential to my concept of the subject; hence this form of reasoning presents little 
difficulty, since the necessary nexus between subject and predicate is patent. 


! 


The universal judgment, however, expressed in the major of the second syllo- 
gism, "cork will not sink in water,” or, to state it positively for facility's 
sake, "cork floats in water," is a synthetic universal judgment. A synthetic 
universal judgment is not involved so as regards its subject and predicate. The 
connection between the two is not necessarily bound up in the intension, (or, to 
use the Scholastic term, the comprehension) of the terms. In the analytic judg- 
ment the predicate is essential to my concept of the subject; in the synthetic 
it is essential to the subject, but may be only accidental to my concept of that 
subject. It is evident that the predicate of the judgment stated above is not 
necessarily bound to my concept of the subject. Cork could just as well sink in 
water and still be cork; but we have learned empirically that it does not. There 
is nothing in my very notion or concept of cork to force me to say that it floats 
on water as there is to force me to say in the case of a square that it has four 
right angles. Again, water, we know, freezes at 32 degrees Fahrenheit at sea- 
level. It could just as well freeze at 33 or 35, but we know from experience that 
it does note There is nothing in my concept of water to force me to conclude that 
it freezes at 52 rather than 35. The predicate of the synthetic judgment is an 
attribute which necessarily results from the nature of the subject; but it is not, 
as in the case of the analytic judgment, necessarily bound to and essential to 
the concept of the subject. 


The synthetic universal judgment, moreover, is arrived at by complete or in- 
complete induction. The complete induction is of little moment to us. We simply 
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affirm or deny a given attribute of every individual member of a class, and then 
prodeed to affirm or deny it of the class as a ~“thole. Thus , considering the books 
on a certain shelf, I may say the first book is on Shakespeare, and the second is 
on Shakespeare, and the third is on Shakespeare, and so on until I have enumerated 
every book, and then proceed to conclude that all the books on that shelf are on 
Shakespeare. It is evident that the conclusion is merely a resume, a summary 

of what has gone before; and it is of slight scientific value. The inductive 
logicians with Bacon at their head declared that Aristotle and the Scholastics 
were concerned only with this kind of induction. Their assertion, however, has 
been disproved. It is true thet the Scholastics did not use incomplete induction 
extensively, the reason being that its great utility was not fully recognized until 
the development of the physical sciences. 


The universal judgment of incomplete induction, on the other hand, is arrived 
at by an enumeration of only some of the inferiors of the class. This incomplete 
induction is again divided into the perfect incomplete and the imperfect incomplete. 
The imperfect incomplete induction we can dispose of very briefly, since it is of 
minor importance. The conclusion arrived at through it can never be held as an ab- 
solute universal law, but only as a probable law on account of lack of sufficient 
experiment, and on account of exceptions and modifications that limit our conclu- 
Sione Thus the universal law is by no means certain that all substances expand 
under heat, because we know there are exceptions to the rule. This judgment, then, 
is only probable. It is an imperfect incomplete induction; and, of course, is 
useful to scientists, but can never give them certainty. 


The perfect imcomplete induction is induction proper, and the instrument of 
science. It gives us absolute assurance of the universal judgment we have induced. 
We do not examine all the members of a class, but only a sufficient number, and 
under sufficiently varied circumstances to make us positively certain that the ef- 
fect we have observed flows not merely from antecedent circumstances or accidental 
conditions, but from the very nature of the object. We do not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to affirm the universal judgment that cork floats on water, and yet only an 
infinitesmal number of instances have been observed compared with the number of 
which the assertion is made. We donot hesitate to affirm that water freezes 
at 32 degrees Fahrenheit at sea-level, or that potassium floats on water; and yet 
the zarts submitted to experiment are negligible compared with the whole. How, 
then, can we enuntiate a universal judgment of these phenomena when the number of 
instances observed is so infinitely small? Here is the master~problem of induc- 
tion, and its thprough explanation is entirely beyond the scope of this paper. I 
can only state briefly the principle upon which it rests. 


The Law of Causation is the eanon of induction. Jn the first place, to state 
a universal judgment of any observed phenomenon we must discover its cause; ieee, 
that which makes it what it ise Here the danger lies. It is so difficult to dis- 
cover the real causes A phenomenon never fails to occur in the presence of its 
cause; and it never occurs in the absence of its cause. If we heat 99 different 
substances and discover that they all expand, we would feel that we might conclude 
a universal law stating that all substances expand on heating. But if our hundredth 
experiment were with India rubber, we should find that it contracted; and the 
rule would not fail to manifest its lack of universality. One failure is suf- 


ficient to overthrow what seems to be a universal truth. | Aristotle expressed it ‘ 
Pinas Un TAN de dvraov Sri. Kee TO petal ak OR Eat( fou Ky CX CKEUReeCY ; 
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jt is plain at the same time that it is easier to refute than to establish." 
we have found the rea. cause of a phenomenon, we carnot legicimately induce a — 
universal judgment. Why some of these phenomena occur we do not know, as why Hycre 
gen and Oxygen form water. They are simply "brute" facts. When once we brave fount 
the cause, however, we can legitimately induce a universal judgment of the coserveu 
phenomenon, for the Law of Causation, which is the bed-~rock of induction, states: 
"The same unintelligent cause will under the same circumstances always produce th3 
same effect." 


The importance of induction is quite evident. Without it our entire knowledge 
of the world of science would depend upon personal observation of each individual 
phenomenon. And, of course, it is impossible to have immediate empirical knowledge 
of every instance. Its close nexus with deduction will be pabent from this one 
fact. By induction it was discovered that air exerts a definite pressure upon the 
surface of bodies exposed to it. Then with this universal judgment, a perfect in- 
complete induction, as a major rremiss it was deduced that air would exert a 
definite pressure upon mercury exposed in a vessel, and from this conclusion resulted 
the marvellous invention of the barometer. Induction, in fine, is the vehicle 
by which we have come to our comprehensive knowledge of physical pheiunens; it is 
the mother of science. 


Wilfred Mallon, Sede 


THE PSYCHOLOGY SEMINAR 


Realizing the practical advantages to be obtained from an informal 
and thorough discussion of the more important issues in Psychology, the members 
of the second year Philosophy class met early in October for the }-urpose of 
organizing a seminar. At this first meeting the following officers were elected: 
Mr. F.T. Keeven, chairman, and Mr. J.J. O’Brien, secretary. Two of the members, 
Mr. John Byrne and Mr. Gerald Garvey, shortly afterward obtained an interview 
with Dr. Burrows of Washington University relative to his experiments with ax- 
cised cells. The information thus received was made the basis of an interesting 
discussion of Father Gruender's well=-knowm distinction, "Vita Improprie Dicta." 
Mre Byrne*s remarks on this point, at the meeting after his interview and at 
subsequent meetings, have been particularly helpful. 


The second meeting vas devoted to a discussion of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life. Mr. John Cantwell defended the Scholastic Theory of the Vital 
Principle against the objections of Mr. W.C. Doyle, who played the role of 
devil's advocate for Mechanism. 


At the third meeting the question "Resolved, that brute animals have 
intelligence" was debated and discussed. Arguments for the affirmative were ad- 
vanced by Mre Fred Monaghan and Mr. Robert McCormack} the negative speakers 
were Mr- Richard Cahill and Mr. Baul Dent. A two to one vote gave the decision 
to the negative. 


The interest manifested thus far seems to indicate that this seminar 
will fulfill the expectations of the members. Such enthusiastic and well-prepareu 
diecussions cannot but result in a more thorough understanding of our psycholog« 
ical principles. 


F.T. Keeven, S.J. 
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SIR WILLIAM BRAGG AND SCEPTICISM. 
St. Leuis Universivy. 


To the Editor:- 


Rorhaps I am taking great liberty in criticizing, in any way, ycur 
rraiseworthy Modern Schcolman", but the title of an article in the October 
number is Building Without a Foundation" and the author appears without any 
foundation to have built up an adversary. The adversary is quoted as 
follows: 

"We are obliged to use each theory as occasion demands and wait for fur- 
ther knowledge as to how it may be possible that both should be true at 
the same time. Toleration of opinion is a recognized virtue. The curio- 
sity of the present position is that opposite opinions have to be held or 
ee sis same eae in the faith that some day the combined 
ruth may be made plain. Sir Williem Bra u i re am 
ee ee ( gg quoted by Bishoy Gore in 


Now a theory does not state the whole truth, or is not knom to 
state the whole truth, else it would not be a theory; and an opinion is a 
leaning of the mind to one of two contradictories WITH the fear of error. 

When there are two solidly probable though opposite opinions, confessors allow 
their penitents to follow either; and scientists will use several conflicting 
theories or working hypotheses in order to reach the truth. The statement of 
Sir William Bragg seems merely to be that in opposita theories or opinions 

there is always a certain amount of truth, and hence the truth in them, he 
trusts, will some day be brought together and "the combined truth be made plain." 
He does not disagree with the principle of contradiction, but merely claims that 
until the truth has been made plain, we must be tolerant of the opinions of 
others. an +e 


It looks as if Bishop Gore has applied a purely scientific statement 
of Sir William Bragg to religion in order to show that one religion, since all 
religions are theories, is as good as another; we know, however, with certi- 
tude and not with the fear of error, that it is a fact and not a theory that 
the one and only true church is the Roman Catholic Church. 


I believe that Bishop Gore would have made a better target for an 
otherwise excellent article than so careful a scientist as Sir William Bragg. 


Wme de Murphy, Sede 
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St. Louis University. 


To the Editor:- 


In the last issue of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN there appeared an are 
ticle to which I should like to take exception. The article is entitled "Building 
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Without a Foundation". The writer uses as his text three sentences of Sir 
« + * e we al E Rye) i ee a - fe 

William Bragg, as yaoted by Bishop Gore in his “Belief in God (pg. 38) 


a 


I honestly believe, subject to correction, that the wmtnor has misses 
the force of thess sentences, amd think thet, in these sentences ot lease. 
Bragg does not even come near denying the Principle of Conuradicvion. May £tbe 
allowed to explain them as I think they shouid be explnined? 


$ , “f 2 . yt agpnher Be 
We of course know that Sir William Bragg is a crystallographer of 
} : | yi % € ay Ye | ia le 5 i + 
quite high repute. He is sreaking in these sentences of a partioulsr tereory in 
the Physical Sciences, namely the explosive action of avoms. 


Now for the first sentence. "We are obliged to use each theory as 
occasion demands, and wait for further knowledge as to how it may be possibie 
that both should be true at the same time." We must say here and now that the 
word "theory'as used by scientists has often the maaning of "hypothesis" in the 
technical senso of this latser worcé. The process of formulating a theory is of 
course familiar to all. A man builds up a theory (hypothesis), and upon the 
foundation of the theory can explain certain prenomena, Certain -+her phenomena 
give negative results or perhaps a positive tendency in the opposite direction. 
He supplements this theory (hypothesis) with its opposite ard tries to explain 
the rest of the phenomenn, and let us say, with some Gegree of success. Here 
he has two opposite theories (hy potheses ) both going to explain what appears to 
be one series of phenomena. A good instance of this is the two theories of the 
proragation of light (though not, of course, formulated by one main), namely 
Newton's and Huyghens'. Both explained some of the phenomena, but failed miser- 
ably in others. 


The second sentence reads: "Toleration of opinion is 2 recognized 
virtte." Nothing can be said against this in view ¢f the Status Quaestionis. 
Bragg merely says that a true scientist never rejects a theory uitil it is 
proved beyond cavil to be false. In Mathematics there are two contracictory 
systems of Geometry, the Euclidean and the Non-Fuciidean, based on the acceptance 
or the non-acceptance of Euclid's Postulate of Parallels. There is no scientist 
in the world, Bragg included, who claims that these tro systems are simultaneously 

eue for an individual cxse and under the same respect. But every true scientist sus- 
pends his final judgment as to the correctness or falsity of each until one has 
been proved to be false. Again take the concept of the atom, There is one school 
of Chemists who hold that the electrons revolve on concentric shells about the 
positive nucleus; another school denies this flatly and claims that they are sta 
tionary and form a constant geometric figure depen*ing upon the nature of the 


atom. Each school maintains stoutly its owm view but does not condemn the opin- 
ion of the other. 


Note the use of the word "opinion"/in this sentence. So long 2s an 
opinion has any solid foundation tofrest upon, it is not to be superciliously 
despised. On the other hand, as in the case of those men who appear with almost 
periodic regularity, claiming that they have discovered a means of squaring the 
circle and that Pi is a rational fraction, if an opinion has no foundation then 
Bragg's dictum need not hold. 


We come now to the third and final sentence: "The curiosity of the 
present position is that opposite opinions have to be held or used by the same 
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individual in the faith that some day the combined truth may be made plain". 
There was no need °or Bragg to emphasize the FRESENT position. There is this 
same curiosity to be had whenever any theory is in the making. An hypothesis 
must be formed, supplemented by other hypotheses, some absolutely at variance 
with the reste Experimants by the hundreds must be performed; each hypothesis 
trimmed down until at last is reached that day when the combined truth is made 
plain. Besides uhless a man does actually keep his mind open to all the exister* 
theories whan he is trying to formulate some statemént that will explain the 


facts, he probably will fall into error; at least his results will fall far 
short of the truth. 


I shall be glad to be corrected if this criticism be found to be at 
faulte Perhaps what led me to defend Bragg was that no one is more honest than 
a true scientist, and this I hold Sir William Bragg to bee I cannot bring myself 
to bel&eve that he would think of eenying a self evident principle, such as is 
the Principle of Contradiction. It may be objected that this is arguing in an 
aprioristic fashion. However,‘ the dictum "contra factum non valet illatio" 
has no bearing here if my explanation of the sentences is correct. In any 
ease, the rules of criticism demand that a favorable interpretation is to be 
given iB at all possible. So, although it is a good thing to detiend fundamental 
rrinciples "opportune importune", yet it is decidedly not a good thing to accuse 
a man of high repute of denying any one of them, if his words can bear any 
other inteppretation. 


Je Ee Case, Sede 
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(The author's reply:) 
Ste Louis University. 


To the Editor:e 


| In the article entitled "Building Without a Foundation" it is not 
my intention to criticize the entertaining of contradictory theorios for the 
purpose of scientific investigation. Such toleration is roasonablee Tha 
"Paith" that the contradictories may be simultaneously true ds, however, not 
reasonable- To consider but one from the many suggested examples. For 
mathematicians to build up a system ef geometry on a supposition contrary to 
Euclid's Postulate of Parallels may be all right. Let them say, however, 
that both suppositions may at the same time be true and they will have a quarrel, 
I think, with logicians. 


One of your correspondents points to a difference between theories, 
opinions, and certitude. I realize that a theory is but a proposed explanation 
of some phenomena and an opinion is a leaning of the mind towards one of two 
contraries with the fear of error; but the explanations which contradictory 
theories propose are contradictory, and will never be true at the same time. 

Sir William had been speaking of two theories which he calls opposite, ("The 
curiosity of the present situation is that opposite opinions have to be hel dsc |) 
and he says of them, "That we are obliged to use oach theory as occasion demands 
and wait for further knowledge as to how it may be possible that both should be 
true at the same time." The statement would have been correct if he had said, 
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"Det us use both theories until we learn which of the two is true, or, “Let 
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seems untenable. 


It is not our wish to quibble. In a lecture where the context gave max 
ing to the words used, this statement cculd pass unchallenged. But at the pars- 
icular part ef "Belief in God" where these words ere quoted, Bishop Gore (and 
our quotation is taken from Bishop Gore) is describing the proper attitude toward 
contradictories. The idea of "contradictory" is emphasized. In the paragraph 
following the one from which these lines are taken, another‘s attitude toward 
contradictories is criticized. Page 39, where this discussion is continued, is 
headed "TOLERATION OF CONTRADICTORIFS.” Under such conditions would we not ex~ 
rect attention to be called to any misleading word or phrase? Sir William's 
words are qroted, and without the slightest qualification the attitude described 
is judged rational. Bishop Gore's words are: “If this is a rational attitude, 
as I think it is. towards discrepant theories within the region of the same sci~ 
ence, much more may it be rational within the wide compass of the whole of our 
knowledge." 


It is not our wish to represent either Sir William or Bishop Gore as 
saying anything which they did not intend, Bishop Gore is worthy of much respect. 
His "Belief in God" and "Belief in Christ" defend him from the charge of sefiously 
trying to "subvert rationality". There is nevertheless in this important matter 
much unnecessary haziness, and there seems to be evidence of an unwillingness to 
state views forcefully. To return to Sir “William. If he, as many have pointed 
out, intended a perfectly innocent statement, we gladly take that view of the 
matter. It is possible that he thought he was understaod and used "opposive” 
somewhat loosely for "seemingly opposite". Though, in our opinion, it is not 
evident from the words quoted in "Belief in God" that such is his intention, yet 
we say that our article should have recognized the possibility of such an inter- 
pretation, and we sincerely regret that it did not. 


I am adding, Mr. Editor, a few lines from an editorial which first 
directed my attention to this quotation. They prove nothing. I quote them merely 
to show that Sir William's statement has received other “unfavorable" inter 
pretations 


"Recently I have read of a scientist who advocates and justifies the 
wild notion that a theory may be simultaneously true and false, or that two con- 
tradictories may both be true. Sir William Bragg is quoted in Bishop Gore's 
"Belief in God" (p. 38): 

‘We are obliged to use each theory as occasion demands! " etc. 

(Taken from The Catholic World, September, 1925, pe 837, Editorial Comment.) 
- - * * ~ -~ Le Ce Brewn, Sede 

"Thus, we moderns can afford to look at Archimedes patrénizingly, as 

down at a brilliant child; but Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas, not to mention many 


others, even yet oblige us to look upwards as at our masters."~-Spearman: The 
Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition. 
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FROM CAMBRIDGE TO KOENIGSBURG 


Geographers to the contrary notwithstanding, we hereby propose Cam- 


bridge (Massachusetts) and Koenigsburg (Germany) as apt substitutes for Scylla and 
Charybdis. 


Last month we took issue with a statement of William James about the 
Principle of Causation: and in our efforts to steer clear of the late Harvard pros 
fessor, we very nearly ran afoul of Immanuel Kant. Lest the readers of our article 
be similarly imperilled, we ask them to note the following points; 


1. We said: "A proposition is said to be analytic if its subject is 
necessarily contained under the extension of the predicate.” It would have been 
better, if not more correct, to say that the predicate is contained in the compre- 
hension of the subject, i.e2 expresses some note of the subject. 


2e To avoid all Kantian implications, and to show that an analytic 

principle is more than mere "tautology", we should have observed that a predicate 
obtained by analyzing the subject may express not only the essence (or nature) of 
that subject but also all relations and properties necessarily connected with its 
essence: e@e6g-, its cause, or its similarity to other beings. The complete defin- 
ition, then, is (as Joyce puts it): “one whose predicate is contained in the inten- 
sion (ise. comprehension) of the subject, or whose subject is contained in the in- 
tension of the predicate." Oe 


3 In developing our article we really acted according to this correct 
definition. We took the principle, "A being that exists contingently is a being 
that has an efficient cause", and analyzed the subject: we took the phrase "a being 
that exists contingently" and proved by the principle of sufficient reason that 


such a being by its very nature demanded an efficient cause. 


4. The best treatment we have seen of this whole matter is found in 
Joyce's "Principles of Logic", Ch. III, # 6, pages 51 to 53. Further difficulties 
can be solved by a reference to this passage. 


5. Whatever further objection may be raised against our article, 
the truth of one statement we made is established beyond question. We are sure “ 
now that this Principle of Causation really is "something much too plain to say. 


awn KK oe 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 


We should like to feel that every reader is a prospective contributor, 
Whether or not you have time to write an article, you may often find suitable quota - 
tions from current literature which have some bearing on philosophy. Please tell 
us about them. 


It will further the interests of our book review department if you 
mention THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN to publishers when ordering books reviewed in these 


pages e 
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The Problem Of Evil And Human Destiny, From the German of the Rev. otto 
Zimmermany, S.Js, By The Rev. John S.Zybura. B-Herder, St.Louis (80.60) 
Father Otto Zimmermann is not unknowm to reeders of philosophicel 
literature. He is the author of half a dozen monographs on various questions of 
Natural Theology and has contributed many learned artisles to the leading German 
periodicals. It was only natural that we should expect to find, in the volume we 
ar3 reviewing, the same soundness of thought, the same excellence cf treatment, 
the same force of logic, and the same charm and vigor of style, which is cher~ 
acteristic of his other books. The English translation has, in a measure, caught 
the force of the original. 


The purpose of the monograph is to consider the problem of evil, a 
problem ever old and yet over recurring, the object of unceasing and troubled 
thinking from the days of ancient Greece dovm to the present. Although it might 
seem difficult, if not impossible, to introduce anythirg new intg the development 
of a topic which has been discussed so pften, it may nevertheless he said that 
Father Zimmermann approaches the question with a freshness of viewpoint and origin- 
ality of treatment which we have not found in any of the other treatises on the 
subject. The author emphasizes a pbint which is, ordinarily, not treated so fully. 
"Certain blessings and benefits", he writes on page 17, "require evil not as 
a dispensable, but as an indispensable condition; in other words they eannot b2 
attained without it..... As these blessings are moral, they can justify only that 
kind of evil which is endured with rational cons¢iousness and a sznse of moral 
responsibility. Of other evils the most that can be said is that they never 
destroy the goodness of the world as a whole." 


The truths of reason and faith are brought under tribute to support the 
contention of the author. He admits that there are difficulties and obscurities, 
but that there are facts too which are undeniable. To hold fast to the knowledge 
already gained in spite of objections - that is loyalty to truth. God is good, 
mighty, holy, facts which no one can justly deny. Evil, therefore, must redound 
to the glory of God "When the knowledge of His goodness is so securely rooted in 
our soul that we do not depend on a direct solution of the problem, but at 
the very outset and for God's sake are convinced that there is a solution". We 
know that there is a solution because God is good. 


Suffering, trial, evil of every kind, if accepted in the right spirit, 
lead to the glory which is the ornament of all lovers of the Cross. "The five 


wounds of Christ are an everlasting ornament. He would be far less glorious if 
He bore no scars." 


Father Zimmermann's explanation of moral evil is particularly foreeful. 
He writes (page 82): "The reason why God permits man to abuse the power which He 
places at his disposal is not one of our feeble and cowardly reasons. The dis- 


honor which the creature inflicts on Him by this abuse, is outbalanced by the honor 
which good use renders Him." 
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; The existence of evil, then, is a test of our faith and of our heroism. 
A willing acceptance of God's world-plan is productive of genuine greatness of 
soul and leads over Calvary's crest to the glory of heaven. "Why sin and suf- 
ferings?", asks the author in the last paragraph of his book. And he answers 
the question as follows: "Because they are the occasion and the condition of 
God's eternal glory and our imperishable joy. In the love of the Cross this 


answer becomes sheer magnanimity and leads to unreserved union with the holv will 
of God. i 


This brief summary does not do justice to the excellence of this 
monograph of 132 pages. It must be read to be fully appreciated. Its appeal is 
not exclusively to the philosopher, but even more so to those who live in the 
midst of strife and battle. It tells a beautiful story of a world of moral great- 
ness to which even the lowliest can aspire. Its convincing reasoning will give 
courage to many a reader, who is sorely tried and sometimes more sorely puzzled 
by the existence of evil, and will lift all who travail in pain into the 
invigorating atmosphere of eternity. 


G. A. Deglman, S.J. 
- =- K K - 


Contemporary Godlessness, By Reve John S. Zybura. B. Herder, St. Louis, $0.60. 


This book (with a foreword by W.F. Robison, S.J., Ph.D.) is a very 
successful tracing back of the present breakdown of moral standards with its 
consequent crime wave, to the rebellion of the Sixteenth Century against Div- 
ine Authority. 


The author gives us a dark picture of modern philosophy in theory 
and in practice. "Godlessness in Life and Thought". In this chapter he reviews 
the most common systems of philosophy pointing out from the admissions ef the 
authors themselves that they have formulated no consistent Science of Philos- 
ophy, "In fact there is an andless division and a deplerable uncertainty as to 
fundamentals." "In the domain of ethics I found such confusion of ideas and 
passions, such a conflict of extreme views, such an absence of a truly scientific 
method, even with those who boast of 'science',- that it seemed to me indispen- 
sable to place in théér proper light what one might call the sophistries of con- 
temporary ethics." 


E. Troltsch, a German Protestant, says, "Rigi@ Cathglicism alone 
alone clings to the old idea of authority, and for that reason stands out as 
a huge heterogeneous body in the midst of the modern world." But subsequently 
he admits that a bond of union which would be capable of effectively overcoming 
the extreme individualism of the day, "is to be found only in the prodigious pow- 
er of faith in a direct, supernatural, divine revelation, as found in Catholicism, 
and organized by it into a church, as the extension and continuation of the In- 
carnation.” 


Finallf, to cap the climax of false Philosophy, he quotes from C.A. 
Beckwith, Professor of Christian Theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
According to this "theologian", the Athanasian Creed, "with its antiquated idea 
of God," must be discarded. Our conception of God must be reformed (!) to suit 


modern conditions and demands. After enumerating 211 the other finite and im- 
manent gods of miernism, he propeses his om as best suiveda for mierr. neodl 

and the name of his god is: “Purposive Will". And this "Purposive mild, w' thovt 
9 transcendent, infinite, yersonal Purposer is, in the opinion of wpis 'arirent 
divine,” better adapted for miern ceeds than the true God of sound reason and 
Divine Revelation: Our mo.err. "Philosophers" have been giving us "psycnologies | 
without a soul"; evidently inspired by the ambition of being “right up to date. 
this professor cf "Christian theology" has come out with a vompanion volume on 4 
"Theology vvithout God"! 


Fr. Zybura goes on to show that true psychology demanded the sacra- 
mental system established by Christ. Man is soul and body, spiritual and mat- 
erial. So are the sacraments. When these were cast off by the religious rebels, 
false ethics and false morals made rapid headway. 


Along with the rejection of the sacramental system came the miscon- 
ception of the wisible «nd the invisible, the gradual rejection cf the God-Man, 
the confusion of the Divine and the Human. 


From Protestantism in the sixteenth century, he traces unbelief f1om 
its beginnings down through Rationalism to Modernism unto all sorts of Agnosvi- 
cism, Atheism, unbelie? and Godlessness. 


The €onclusion and the moral is a warning to Christians against the 
Godless Education of secular colleges and universities. 


The book,is short, clear and very easy to read. It should be of great 
assistance to students, educators and all who need 2 short conspectus of phiios- 
ophy and religion during the last four centuries. 


Wats Lda Tyg : Seat 
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